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AGRICULTURE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 











Sir+You will confer a favour on the United Agri- 
cultural Societies of Virginia, by the publication 
of the enclosed paper. 

Your’s respectfully, 
EDMUND RUFFIN, 
Secretary to the Delegation. 


~~ 


A REPORT ON THE NAVIGATION LAWS, 


EXISTING TARIFF OF DUTIES 5 FROM 
THE DELEGATION OF THE UNITED 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF VIR- 
GINIA. 


At a general meeting of Delegates from the 
United Agricultural Socveties of Virginia, held 
the 5th, 6th and 7ih of December, 182i—the fol- 
lowing Reports and Petitions were submitted 
and unonimously approved, and the Secretary in- 
structed to have published 500 copies for distri- 
bution among the members of the United Socie- 
bies. 

RICHARD FIELD, 
Vice President of the Delegation. 


EDMUND RUFFIN, Secretary. 


Report on the Navigation Laws. 


The committee appointed to enquire what lias been, 
and is likely to be the effect proc uced on the Agri- 
e ** act concern. 


ing the navigation of the Ua « States,” approved 


‘should be extended to agriculture. 
jretracing their steps, of abolishing the oppressive 


iv _» ’ ] 
AND A REPORT AND PETITION ON THE! orivileges which had been conferred on the merchant 


~ 
practised and supported with most plausibility, and 
where most talent and ingenuity have been enlisted on 


its side, the most glaring absurdities and inconsisten- 
Bounties, privileges, and monc- 


‘cies are presented 
polices were at first dispensed, for the encouragement 
of manufactures and commerce. In the lapse howev- 
er of a century or two, famine and scarcity warned 
the Legislature of that country of the degradation to 
which agriculture had been reduced by these unjust 
and oppressive privileges and restrictions. It was 
then thought necessary that some encouragement 
And instead of 


and manufacturer, by which agriculture had been re- 
latively degraded and taxed, first a bounty and then 
a monopoly has beentried, And the government of 
England now exhibits to the world this preposterous 
solecism ;- -it taxes and oppresses agriculture for the 
encouragement of commerce and manufactures ;---and 
it taxes and oppresses commerce and manufactures 
for the encouragement of agriculture! Bounties, 
privileges, and monopolies are mutually given and 
received, with perhaps no other effect than an in- 
crease of the patronage, and consequently the cor- 
ruption of the government, Against measures of 
such a tendency, your committee conceive, the agri- 
culturits of this country can never be too much on 
their guard. 

Your con mittee having thus briefly adverted to the 
tendency of measures for the encuoragement of par- 
ticular branches of industry, will now proceed to a 
more particular examination of the acts of the Con- 
gress of the United States, specified in the resolution 
to them referred, to wit: the act concerning the navi- 
gation of the United States, and the act supplemer- 
tal thereto. So far as these acts have the generai 
tendency of restrictive regulations, they are liable to 
ali the objections to which such regulations are ex- 
posed. By lessening the competition among the 
buyers, they tend to lower the price of our surplus 


March 3d, 1817, and the act supplemental thereto, orlagricultural produce, and by lessening the quantity 


any other acts for the protection or encouragement of 
commerce and navigation, with directions to report 
their opinion thereon to the present meeting of the 
Delegation, with « petition on the subject, if in their 
opinion it be expedient, having according to order had 
the same under consideration, and report as follows ; 
That your committee deem it unnecessary on this 
Occasion, minutely to investigate the general effect 
of restrictive regulations, with a view to the promo- 
tion or encouragement of a particular branch of the 
industry of acountry, The decided and they believe 
the unanimous and repeated expressions of the opini- 
on of the Delegation on that subject, warrant the con- 
clusion, that it is unnecessary again to attempt to 
prove by argument what ha@been already so clearly 
established and illustrated by the Delegation, and 
which is in accordance with the principles of every 
enlightened modern political economist -- that such 
regniations are impolitic and pernicious in their ope- 
ration. The system of encouragement by restrictive 
regulations was, they conceive, truly the offspring oi 
feudal barbarism and ignorance. The inhabitants of 
the towns acquired the favor of the government by 
aiding the monarch in humbling the power of the 
barons, and commerce and manufactures, the industry 
of the towns, were therefore fostered by privileges, 
monopolies, and bountics, at the expense of the rest 
of the community. But it is fortunate at this time, 
that facts and experience as well as principles afford 
to the enlightened political observer, the fullest il- 
lustration of the pernicious tendency of. this system. 


of foreign productions in our market, they tend to 
raise their price. Contrary to the soundest maxims 
of individual or national prudence and economy, they 
cause the agriculturist to sell cheaper, and to buy 
dearer, than would otherwise be the case.---But the 
objects and tendency of these acts require further 
development, Their immediate effect was to annihi 
late totally the direct trade which was carried on be- 
tween the United States and the British West-India 
possessions This trade consisted almost exclusive- 
ly in the exchange of the surplus rude produce of our 
soil for that of the British Islands, aud was im the 
opinion of your committee, greatly and mutually 
beneficial to the agriculturists of both countries. It 
is true that this trade, according to the principles of 
the British colonial policy, that with short intervals 
has operated ever since the acquisition of these pos- 
sessions, has been carried on entirely in British ves- 
sels, yet it appears to your committee to have been 
eminently advantageous to the agri@ulturists of the 
United States, because in return for cargoes of West- 
India produce, which were brought in, cargoes of 
our surplus agriculture were carried back. But our 
Commercial citizens complained that they were not 
allowed to participate in the advantages of this trade, 
by being the carriers of the productions of their soil ; 
and contended that it was the duty of our govern- 
ment to remedy the injustice of which they complain. 
ed by a retaliatory measure on British Commerce 
They asked that the trade between our country and 
the British West-India possessions might be regulat- 





fn England, where the principles of it have been 


ed by the same principles as those on which our direct 


trade with Great Britain is carricad on j—-nod Cour. te 
ed that a retaliatory measure, such as the ove acopied 
by Congress, by which British vessels are excluded 
from bringing us the productions of the West Indies, 
unless our vessels are allowed to carry our own in re- 
turn, would compel the government of Great Britain, 
to accede to our proposition of putting this com- 
merce on the footing of fair reciprocity.—Your com- 
mittee trust that the agriculturists of the U. S. will 
never be insensible to the duty which they owe to eve- 
ry class of its citizens, that they will cheerfully submit 
to any reasonable sacrifices for the purpose of relieving 
them from the operation of oppression and injustice. 
But it appears to your committee that the evil under 
which our navigating fellow citizens laboured, if 
within the reach of any remedy which the Congress 
of the United States can apply, is not ye! at all like. 
ly ever to be removed or alleviated by the measures 
te which recourse has been had Your committee ad- 
mit the propriety of retaliatory restrictions for the 
purpose of retorting on the aggressor in commercial 
wartare the evils of his own injustice, provided that 
in any particular instance, there is a probability that 
they will procure that freedom of commerce contend. 
ed for. And they would therefore entertain some 
hope and derive some consojation amidst the pr va- 
tions Which the agriculturits suffer from the acts im 
question, if they could suppose that the blow which 
has been aimed had fallen on the real authors of the 
injury. Such however does not appear to them to he 
the tact. And it is from this cause they believe, 
that the experiment which hss been improvi- 
dently and inconsiderately tried, has failed. The 
British possessions in the West-Indies are, as to 
commercial regulations, governed by a Leg:slature, 
which does not look alone to their prosperity, but 
which on the contrary has always notoriously sacri- 
ficed the interest of the colonies to that of the mo- 
ther country. The very object which the govern- 
ment of Great Britain professes to have in view, 
in the acquisition of colonies and dependencies, 1s, to 
secure a monopoly for their merchants and manufac- 
turers. And it is their navigating and shipping in- 
terest which that government consuits in framing 
their commercial laws for the West-India Islands. 
But in proportion as the trade of: those is!ands is 
roundabout and indirect, just in the same proportion 
is the shipping interest promoted Our acts then it 
appears to your committee, instead of coercing the 
government of Great Britain, actually co-operate in 
its views. They may and no doubt do press wth 
considerable severity on the inhabitants of the British 
Islands; und it is highly probable, if they had the 
power, that our commercial relations with them might 
be placed on the fairest footing of equality. But 
whilst the government of Brita retains iis controll. 
ing power, and whilst the shipping interest of that 
country is consulted, we can never expect our re- 
striction acts to have the effect of obtaining four our 
navigating citizens an equal participation in the trade 
of the British West India possessions. ‘The present, 
and in the opinion of your committee, the permanent 
effect of these measures as long as they are continu. 
ed in operation, must be,--that because a foreign 
governmeut has done some injury to the navigating 
class of our citizens. our own government has, with- 
out any prospect of benefit accruing from it, inflicted 
another and deeper injury on the agricultural class, 


Your committe believe that there are other acts of 
the Congress of the United States, for the protection 
or encouragement of commerce and navigation, which 
produce effects prejudicial to the interest o the agri- 





culturists. They would however prefer abstainmg 
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from the language of complaint unless in cases where 
the grievance was heavy and obvious. They there- 
fore forbear to notice them on the present occasion-- 
And as the acts which form the subject of. this re- 
port, were enacted under the impression that they 
would operate coercively on Great Britain, and by af- 
fecting the interest of the governing classes in that 
kingdom induce the government to abandon its colo- 
nial policy,’ and to place our commerce with its West 
India Islands on a footing of reciprocal freedom ; your 
committee trust that the experience of the last four 
or five years has been sufficient to dispel the illusion 
which then prevailed ; that Congress in its wisdom 
has been couvinced of the impolicy of these measures; 
and that it will restore to us for the benefit of the 
agriculturists that portion of commerce of which we 
have been deprived by unsuccessful, and as it appears 
to them, a most improvident experiment. Under these 
cons derations your committee deem it inexpedient, at 
the present meeting, of the Delegation, to present a 
petition on the subject. 
All which is respectfully submitted, &c. 





REPORT ON THE EXISTING TARIFF OF DU- 
TIES. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting of 
the Delegation of the United Agricultural ‘ocieties 
of Virginia, with instructions ‘“ to prepare and lay 
« before the next general meeting of Delegates, a pe- 
“tition to the Congress of the United States, pray- 
* ing for a reduction of the Tariff of duties, &c.”— 
concur in making the following 

REPORT. 

In performing the duty assigned to us by the 
Delegation, it was found that both the import- 
ance and novelty of the subject, required a 
more minute investigation, than could with pro- 
priety be exhibited within the limits of a peti- 
tion. It was therefore deemed most proper to 
lay before the Congress of the United States, 
only the general propositions on which the 
prayer of the societies is founded, and to sub- 
mit to the Delegation separately, an expositior: 
of the evils which accrue to agriculture and the 
nation, frem the present tariff of duties on im- 
portation. 

To oppose the general policy of encouraging 
manufactures by prohibiting duties, is at this 
time unnecessary. That question has already 
been sufficiently discussed by the Delegation, 
and they have been supported by concurrent 
memorials of the people from Maine to Geor- 
gia, remonstrating against the increase of du- 
ties with which the nation was threatened. The 
voice of the people has decided against the 
theoretical principle of the tariff of 1816, and 
we have now orly to contend with its practical 
evils. 

From the adoption of the federal constitution 
to the present time, nearly the whole revenue 
of the general government, has been derived 
from duties on importation. This mode of tax 
ation, while restrained within proper limits, was 
the most equitable that could be devised. It is 
preferred by the people, for the ease with which 
its payments are made, and by the government 
on account of the cheapness and certainty of 
its collection. But it is perhaps somewhat 
questionable, whether its real and alleged ad- 
vantages, may not be counterbalanced, by the 
evils and abuses which are inseparable from 
indirect taxation. The merchant’s usual and 
necessary commission on the duty, makes the 
collection dear to the consumer, although cheap 
to the treasury ; and the lightest timpost is 


and industry, which would most promote 
the national prosperity. By confounding the 
taxes on commottities with their prices, they 
cannot easily he distinguished, and this enables 
governments to abuse the power, as they have 
invariably done to the injury of trade and in- 
dustry, and even of the treasuries, which they 
intended to increase. We shall show how 
far the existing tariff varies from its only 
proper and legitimate object, the collec- 
tion of revenue, by a fair and equal tax on 
consumption ;—and urge sufficient reasons for 
that reduction of duties, which is not less re- 
quisite for the benefit of the treasury, than for 
the relief of the people. 

The ad-valorem duties fixed by the tariff of 
1790, were only 5 percent, on most imported 
commodities, and on none did the rate exceed 
15 percent. They received several augmenta- 
tions previous to 180+4,at which time, the great- 
er part of the ad valorem duties were rated at 
15,and the highest at 22} per cent. These 
rates continued until 1812, when our war with 
Engiand commenced. on which account all du- 
ties were doubled, under the pledge of Cone 
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to estimate ; but those from India alone, for- 
merly yielded to the treasury, about $1,000,- 
000 annually, the whole of which is now sacri- 
ficed, and converted into an indirect bounty, 
paid for the manufacture. What adds to the 
enormity of the evil, is, that its entire pay- 
ment is drawn from the poorer class of the 
community, by whom goods of this quality are 
exclusively required . To the wealthy purcha- 
sérs of the finest cottons, the cost of duty is 
only 25 per cent. The destruction of this 
branch of the India trade, by the tariff of 1816, 
has produced consequences, not less injurious 
to commerce, than to the revenue. The mag- 
nitude of this part of the evil effects, may be 
inferred from the following alarming fact. In 
1807 fifteen ships from the port of Salm, alone 
were employed in the India trade; the prohib- 
itory duties on cottons, reduced the number to 
two ; nor are these sustained in its prosecution, 
so much by the home market, as by reship- 
ments to Europe and South America, by which 
means the excessive duties are avoided. 

When nails were charged two cents, and 
spikes 1 cent per pound, the average dutv paid 





gress, that the law should be repealed within a 
year after the termination of hostilities. When 
this augmentation teok place, a considerable ad- 
dition to the public revenue, was necessary for 
national defence, and this heavy charge there- 
fore met the cheerful acquiescence of the com- 
munity, and by no part more readily than the 
counties to which our societies Boren In 
1816, the war duties were substituted by the 
present tariff. which was completed by a few 
additionsin 1818. This tariff, so far from re- 
storing the duties which were in operation pre- 
vious to the war, increased them generally 50 
per cent. and on some of the most important 
foreign commodities, (low priced cottons, iron 
in bars, &c.) exceeded even the double war du- 
ties. Hadthe receipts of the national treasury 
corresponded with this augmentation of duties, 
it would have afforded some consolation ; but 
the well authenticated defalcation of many for- 
mer sources of revenue, has afforded additional 
evidence of the truth of the aphorism, “ that 
in the arithmetic of the customs, two and two do 
not always make four, and frequently less than 
one.” 


The high duties exacted under the tariff of 
1816, have effectually prohibited the importa- 
tion of articles which antecedently had contri- 
buted in an important degree, to augment the 
receipts of the treasury. Of course, so man 
of the sources of revenue are completely dried 
up. But notwithstanding, the full amount of 
tax thus imposed, is still fully paid by the con- 
sumers, in the monopoly price of the domes- 
tic articles, which have substituted the foreign. 
Among the prohibited commodities, cuarse cot- 
tons deserve particular notice. These are os- 
tensibly charged 25 per cent; but the law re- 
quires that the first cost shall not be estimated 
at less than 25 cents the square yard. As the 
cheapest foreign cottons may be purchased for 
ene fourth of that price, 100 per cent. would 
be the real duty charged, instead of 25 which 
appears on the law. What amount of revenue 
is now lost by the prohibitory duties on low 





some obstacle to that perfect freedom of trade 





priced European cottons, we have no grounds 


‘on them, into the treasury, for 1802, 3 and 4, 


‘amounted to $70,000 year. The rate on one 


of these articles is now doubled, and on the 
other, tripled : their prices have risen in full 
proportion—but the present tax being prohibit- 
ory, no part is pat! to the government, but the 
whole to the manufacturer. From the increase 
of these duties, and of the population and con- 
sequent consumption of the country, since 
1804, there can be no question, but the joss to 
the government and people, on these two in- 
considerable articles alone, has been equal to 
$170,000 a year, since theadoption of the pre- 
sent tariff. 

Mhe foregoing examples furnish fair speci- 
mens of the effects of the duties imposed on 
all commodities which can possibly be manufac- 
tured in the United States. Most of them it 
is admitted, are only partially prohibitory—-but 
as far as they are operative in that way, to the 
same extent do they defraud both the treasury 
and the people. There is not a single duty on 
articles of this description, which would be in- 
creased in amount, by being reduced in rate. 

Books are printed and sold in this country, at 
less than the first cost in England. Conse- 
quently the duty of 15 per cent. on imported 
books, is required neither for revenue, nor for 
the protection of the home manufacture. Its 
immediate effects, as it regards the pecuniary 
national loss, are inconsiderable : but no part 
of the tariff can predace more of ultimate in- 
jury, when compared with the very slight bene- 
fits, expected from this duty. All European 
works, for which there is an extensive de wand, 
are immediately furnished to the public, by 
American publishers. Thus we are regulgrl 
and cheaply supplied with all the trash feabad- 
ed for the circulating libraries of England.— 
But many works of great intrinsic value, which 
from the nature of things, would have but few 
readers, cannot be profitably reprinted here, 
and the duty obstructs or prohibits their impor- 
tation. The most striking example of this 
evil, 1s found in the difficulty with which Euro- 
pean agricultural works can be obtained. In 
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no otuer class is more discrimination necessary, The diminution of revenue from the impost/admissible. The (slanders need our corn and 
(or screcung sUCN AY Bre velnable from the on manufactures, was not only foreseen, but in-|flour as much as before—but we refuse to take 
4 worthless mass: and none, even of the best,’ tended, by tne stacomon wire tenon the tariffltheir only pro:iuct for payment, and thus sur- 
have fewer purchasers, or readers. We know of 1816. This deficiency was expected to be/render he Giarkst to ene. 272, The mer- 
: of but three European volumes on agriculture, more than supplied, by the increased duties on|/chant who can bot! oy pat gt ali Re ps 
: which have been republished in the United foreign luxuries. This part of the system met|buy anothe of ‘i Way aie ae as yp? rm 
: | States, and works of this description were sel- with no opposition : it is a plausible and popu-|from the sedi pony ws ve ne 2 ss hia 
: { dom or never imported for sale, until within the lar measure to impose heavy taxes on luxuries ;| form on! peer Beng Stall a While 
} : last few years. The spirit of enquiry which and statesmen of a certain description were of! wines a Ms i oad} , aD Yaad ge sli 
’ has lately arisen among farmers, has in some opinion that to restrain or prevent the importa-lexclusively borne b fw rich a 8 
measure counteracted the prohibitory tendency tion of such articles, could not be attended |by ratifyin ovale 3 ' ith } a atane a 
of this duty. Our booksellers have imported with other than beneficial effects on the country. a. added _* the rev - a but a aa he 
, sone valuable works, and, (as might be expect-|We shall consider the policy on the several sal enialindia a: d b olde itl ; “ ry 
ed) stil] more which are useless, and the neces-/grounds assumed by its advocates, and particu-/try, causing “y shidiir Aetna te ‘ ones 
sary high price of all, bas allowed so little pro-jlarly, examine whether any compensation is luce 3 a eel ro duties, all ti o pe Pee. 
, : fit to the importers, that we understand, no ex- thas afforded to the poorer class of society, in fects. ae heen Tost The ¢i ‘h t canes y ‘ 
7 i pectation remains of arepetition of the exper-jreturn for their suffering the heaviest evils of|consume, fiave ceased to a ‘ niger : 
. : iment. We admit that the most unreasonable|the duties on articles of primary necessity. tax to whith they were Wt ws ry ar ale ~e 
1 price might not deter an individual from import- Sumptuary laws for restraining the expensive/ly share the evils produced in common with the 
> ing a work fer his own use, the contents of/habits of a people, have been tried often enough! poorest individuals of the com nunit 
’ which he knew to be valuable. But our prohi-jto prove their utter inefficiency. Universal 4 . eet 
P bitory system has allowed so little inforination| experience on this head, renders it unnecessary If one nation could profit by the experience 
h on this subject, that but few individuals can/to examine minutely for moral effects from the of another, our satesmen might receive a salu- 
form a just opinion of the merits of any fo-|high duties on wines, tea, sugar, coffee, silks,|*@"Y lesson on this subject from Kuglaad, whose 
u reign agricultural publication, until all the ex-|&c. Governments, which Adam Smith cor-|5¥Ste™ they have so much imitated. England 
4 penses of its importation are incurred. he/rectly calls the greatest of all spendthrifts, are imported timber and iron from Norway and 
My injury which may be sustained trom this kind illy calculated to teach economy to the people, Sweden, to the annual amount of more than 
e of deprivation, cannot be estimated by dollarsjand frequently, (as in the present instance,)|89:°0%000, and made the payment, by selling 
e and cents. ‘Lo oppose any obstacle whatever|restrain the production of wealth, by the very the same amount of her manafactures, By im- 
it to the progress of intellectual improvement,}measures which were intended to prevent its|?0S'"8 heavy duties on timber and iron from the 
t- presents a singular feature in the policy of ajdissipation. ‘The people of every country are Baltic, the importation ceased, and these arti- 
e free government: yet not content with the pre-|sufficiently disposed to produce and accumulate cles were supplied from the British cominions, 
e sent duty of 15 per cent. on foreign books, it/wealth unless government interferes with its though of worse quality, and at higher prices, 
\- was proposed in 1820, by the committee ofjexpenditare. The desire to possess and enjo he object of the increased duties, was to 
e manufactures, and actually passed the House|iuxuries, forms the only inducement to labour, prohibit importation : but they had also the 
0 of Representatives, to increase it to 35 perjatter the bare means of sustenance are provided effect of as completely stopping the exportativa 
1. cant. —and to this unievrsal pursuit of luxuries, the|°f British manufactures to Norway and Swe- 
rr) Ste civilized world owes its wealth and power, re- den, as if those countries had adopted pro! vi- 
‘ For the purpose of raising the greatest pos-|finement and learning. tory measures for the purpose. his state of 
sible revenue by an impost, itis necessary that} The total amount of revenue derived from}*!"88 Continues to this time, and furnishes a 
:. the prices of foreign commodities should bear al this class of articles, has not been impaired by remarkable example of the universal trath— 
n certain proportion to the prices of the domestic|the last augmentation of rates, and perhaps in that a nation which will not buy, caunot sell. 
ce produce, offered in exchange. By causing the/many cases it is increased. But their importa- [t may perhaps be thought that a trade with 
it rices of foreign commodities to exceed the|tion and consamption have been materially les-|UY Country, which is carried on by purchasing 
it F nits of that proportion, the tariff injured the/sened and this has produced evils of greater commodities with specie, furnishes a contra- 
1e public revenue; and other circumstances of|magnitude. than merely paying a higher price, diction to the alleged reciprocity of buying and 
y subsequent occurrence have increased its ill ef-|{or more limited enjoyments. selling. Only let gold and silver be regarded 
yn fects. Commodities generally, throughout the} We cannot possibly sell commodities to|*% Commodities themselves, and this difficulty 
ne world, have fallen considerably in value, since/another country, without buying to an equal will disappear. To those who consider the 
1816 ; and all our specific duties of course,/amount, nor can we buy, without an equal sel-|Precious metals, as something very different 
at have increased in rate, in proportion to the re-liing ‘This rule is as certain, as that payment|/"0™ commodities, as satisfactory, though not 
* duction in price of the articles, to which they] foliows purchase, fur in this way only can pay-|%°. Concise a solution can be furnished. When 
od are affixed. There is another aud a much more}ment be made. ‘his exchange of commodi-|'t 'S stated that every purchase is accompanied 
or important consideration. ‘The produce of our/ties, is generally direct, in the trade between by a sale of similar amount, we do not mean 
ts soil has fallen still lower than manufactures and|any two countries—but however indirect or|‘M@t both are necessarily made at the same 
ry other foreign productions. Lhe average reduc-|circuitous may be the mode of exchange, the| ‘es Bor between the same parties. If a mer- 
rt tion of the prices of corn, wheat and tobvacco,|resuit is still the same, viz : that buying and|°?4at carries dollars from Boston to Canton, 
D- is at least 50 percent. and consequently, thelselling are reciprocal andequal. The nation|*!4 rings back the amount in tea and silks, the 
e- means for the payment of the duties, are lessen-|wiich refuses to buy any commodity, by that|‘"ausaction itself shews, that he had obtained 
in ed inthe same proportion. For any amount of] means prevents the sale of the same amount of|'4t amount o° specie, by some previous sale, 
d, | tax imposed by the tariff which in 1816 could/its own produce. ‘The former and_present|\® another country capable of furnishing it. 
by § have been paid with one bushel of wheat, we) state of our trade with Madeira, will illustrate Under other circumstances, the order of time 
' | have now to pay two bushels ;—and the result! this proposition. night be reversed, but with the same result. 
< is the same, whether the duty was imposed for} ‘The Madeira Islands once furnished aconsid-]°U¥PP°S€ 20 American merchant to buy a cargo 
— ff _ revenue, or for protection; whether the far-lerable market for our provisions, and we took of European goods on a credit: a dozen sgles 
ch mer pays it directly to the treasury, or indirect+|in return wine, their only means tor payment. of the same goods might possibly take place, 
Ww ly to the manufacturer. In this manner, both) The duty on Madeira wine was raised in 1800 before the original debtis discharged—but when- 
re, Specific and ad valorem duties, which under|from 18 to 58 cents per gallon, and in 1816, to]°Ver the payment is made, it can only be done 
a different circumstances were equitable and pro-|100. The last duty almost’prohibits the im- with an equal amount of American produce, or 
nis ductive, without any alteration of the statute|portation : the revenue 1s injured, and our ex-|'' Yalue in money obtained from some other 
ro- beok, may become burdensome tothe people,| portation of provisions to Madeira has ceaseu|!9*lg4 pur chaser. 
In and unpreductive to the treasury. with the return cargoes which are no longer! We are too slightly acquainted with the de- 
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tails of our commerce, to atiempt the ename- 
ration of the injuries which it has sustained 
from our prokibitory system. A particular 
statement might confirm, but could not es 
bly weaxen tus general proposition—that, s» 
far as the tariff has diminished importation, 
(which was its leading object,) to the same ex- 
tent has it diminished exportation ; and the 
amount of both makes the national commer- 
cial loss ‘The individual losses of the com- 
mercial interest can neither be estimated nor 
remedied, 


The most important of all the evils caused 
by the tariff. are inflicted on agriculture. ‘The 
whole surplus product of the soil, is either di- 
rectly or mdirectly exchanged tor the products 
of manufactures and commerce. Every farm- 
e: will at once admit that much the greater 
part of his produce, is thus appropriated ; and 
a proper consideration of the subject, will shew, 
that the rule admits of no exception. Ifa farm- 
er with his profits, buys land. or increases his 
stock ; he in this way only affords to others the 
means of making the ultimate exchange : he 
exchanges his crops for the commodities uf the 
merchant and manufacturer, through a third 
person, whose intervention may delay, but can- 
not prevent this certain result. According to 
the estimate of the wel! informed author of “ Lhe 
Examination of the New Tarill”’ the aver- 
age rate of duties now imposed is 35 per cent. 
and of course, imported merchandize, and 
manufactures requiring protection, are as much 
enhanced in price. Supposing the price ol 
wheat to have continued at $1 per bushel, 135 
bushels wouldnow be ecuind te pay tor 
the same commodities, which 100 bushels would 
buy, but for our restrictions on trade. Though 
the nominal value of wheat is 100 cents, its ex- 
changeable or real value is only 73 cents per 
bushel. Therefore the enhancement in price of 
the products of commerce and manufactures, 
is actually an equal diminution of the vaiue of 
those of agriculture. ‘This enormous per cent- 
age on the whe'esurplus product of the soil, is 
the share which agriculture pays of the cost o/ 
the tariff. Was importation oot lessened, and 
was the whole cost of duty paid into the trea- 
sury, it would be an equal and impartial, though 
stilla most burdensome tax. But when it is 
considered what trivial benefit accrues to the 
revenue, from many of the heaviest charges, we 
must suppose that high duties possess sume oth- 
er incalculable value, to compensate for the 
mass of evils which they produce. 


The reduction of all prohibitory or unpro- 
ductive duties to the rates of 1790, and of all 
others to such rates as would yield the greatest 
amount of revenue, would increase the trea- 
sury receipts, and at the same time, relieve 
the peo; je of half the present burden of taxa- 
tion—employment would be furnished to com 
merce, and new markets would be opened, and 
the existing demand increased, for the ee 
of agriculture. But this withdrawal of legisla- 
tive protection would put au end to all the hot- 
bed manulactures, which hrve been forced inte 
existence, and sustained by the ill judged poll- 
cy of government. This obstacle to reduction. 
we shal! treat wit, the consideration which its 
importance merits. 





Could we be persuaded that the legal esta- 
blishment of manufactures, is an object worth 
any national sacrifice for either iis arrears on* 
” preservation—still it would be necessary to 
compare the expected beuefits, with their pro- 
bable cost, ‘The faiiure of every attempt which 
has hitherto been made, to adjust duties to the 
rate sufficient for protection, shews the impossi- 
bility of even approaching the amount of nati- 
onal loss, which would be required for the com- 
plete establishment of the system. 

Tie rates recommended by Mr. Hamilton 
were adopted with but little alteration, by tne 
Congress of 1790; and his report shews that 
he considered them sufficiently high, for the 
protection of most necessary manulactures. 
Their average rate was only 7} per cent, and 
the event proved, that this taritl! was altoge- 
ther calculated for revenue, aad therefore af- 
ford no protection. 

The duties fixed by the present tariff, aver- 
age 35 per cent. or more than four times the 
rates of 1790. This augmentation, so far 
from effecting its avuwed object, was loudly de- 
nounced by the manufacturers, as ‘totally in- 
adequate,” and they demanded further protec- 
tien, with more clamour and determination 
than they have ever before evinced. More thin 
forty memorials from various manufacturing 
associations, were laid before the next session 
of congress, which together with their numer- 
ous subsequent publications, agree as to the 
insufficiency of all the measures which were in- 
tended for their benefit. After all the evils 


‘hich have been brought upen the people by 


the tariffof 1816, they are told by the Chair- 
man of the Committee of manufactures, that 
“all attempts to promote our own manufac- 
tures have hitherto failed.” Accordingly, a 
new tariff, deemed by that committee, elfectu- 
al for the purpose, was presented to congress in 
1820, and barely failed of becoming a law. 
Vhere was some limit to the forbearance or 
apathy of the people—and they roused them- 
selves in time to repel this last and most dan- 
verous invasion of their rights. But however 
great the injury which would have resulted to 
the nation, from the enactment of the propo- 
sed tariff, experience warrants the doubt, whe- 
ther even that would have effected its sole ob 
ject, the establishment of manufactures. When 
we war against nature, we can expect nothing 
but defeat. 

Our restrictive system has succeeded in es- 
tablishing but few manufactures. The failure 
has been most striking of the general establish- 
ment, which, according to its advocates, would 
“correct the balance of trade,” render us in- 
dependent “ of foreign supply, create an abun- 
dant home market for the products of our soil,” 
and produce other national benefits, equally 
important, and equally solid. But these ad- 
vantages, (the reality of which it 1s not necess- 
ary now to contest,) were vot promised as ef. 
fects of a partial establishment; and the warin- 
est friends of the prohibitury system, are now 
loudest in deploring the failure of their experi- 
nent, and the total absence of its expected 
zood effects. The congress and the people 
nave decided against the consummation of the 
system ; and the only question which remains, 
as to the public weal, is this :—Shall we re- 


PR ne - pete me) 
trace our steps, aad abolish protecting duties 


—or ahide by the present tarid. which the 
friends oi restriction, admit to have produced 
aone of its beneics, and which the enemies of 
that system, charge with furnishing its evils in 
abundance P 

But the public interests, in whatever aspect 
they may be regarded, will nut oppose as se- 
rious obstacles to tne reduction of duties, as the 
private interests of the manufacturers. The 
measures would be denounced asa violation of 
the rights of property. Certainly the rights 
of property are involved in this question—but 
they were violated when a portion of the peo» 
ple’s incorne was vested by law, in a privileged 
class, and this violation is repeated in the pur- 
chase of every commodity, protected by the 
tanti, We hold the rights of property as most 
sacred, But their violation will (in this res- 
pect) cease, and notbe commenced, by the re- 
sumption of these exclusive privileges The 
true theory of our constitution is utterly op- 
posed to the sacrifice of the interests of the 
great body of the people, fur the unjust gain of 
a few. 

If however, the indirect bounties now enjoy- 
ed by the manufacturers, are treated with all 
the respect.due to property, still their amount 


(neasured .by their nett profit) is too inconsi- 


derable, to justly impede measures calculated 
to promote the national prosperity, The whole 
vaject and effect of protectiog duties, is simply 
to induce individuals to pursue unprofitable ein- 
ployments, by engaging that the whole of the 
inevitable luss shall be sustained by the people. 
Phe difference in price between the protected 
domestic commodities, and of similar foreign 
articles, free of duty, is clearly a loss to the 
consumers. But the measure of their loss is 
very far from being the measure of the manu- 
facturer’s profit. Though they may obtain 
double the European price for their tabrics, yet 
that amount is fully required to overcome the 
high price of labour aod other disadvantages, 
under which their business is carried on, In 
other words—they are paid this advance to 
compensate the actual losses which are of ne- 
cessity incurred, and the profits which they ob- 
tain are as small, or (if their own statements 
are Correct,) even less, than those of the op- 
pressed tarmers, merchants and mechanics. 
fhe whole annual sacrifice of the people of the 
United States, for the sole purpose of protect- 
ing manufactures, is probably not less tuan 30 
millions of doilars, A miserable pittance vut 
of this immense sum, cunstitutes the profit 
of the favoured class, and the residue is as 
completely lost to the nation, as if anoually 
thrown into the sea. 

The loss which the manufacturers would suf- 
fer by the abolition of protecting duties, would 
be the value of their machinery, a part vi their 
other fixed capital, aud the inconveniences 
which are incidental to every change of employ- 
ment. The whole would not amount to the 
loss annually sustained by the nation, for their 
protection. Scarcely any important uational 
measure has ever been adopted whether 
beneficial or otherwise,) which did not des 
troy the value of a greater awouot of pro} 





perty, belonging te sume part of the cowiuiu- 
nity ; nor has this unavoidable circamstance 
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bees allowed, in other cases, to obstruct the 
panic good. it is a slight evil, insepara%!~ 
fom the blessings of society and good goveru- 
ment, tiat the interest of a minority, must yieic 
to that of the nation. But .f the interest «' 
the manufacturers are held so sacred, as to out 
weigh those of the whole commanity, it will b: 
far better for the government to purchase the 
surrender of their privileges, at their full va- 
lue, than to continue to lose dollars, that this 
class way be enabled to gain cents. Highly 
objectionable as are ail pension and pauper 
laws, yet there are many reasons for preter- 
ring that the national bounty should be dis- 
pensed as alms, rather than to be claimed asa 
right. 











PETITION, &c. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled. 
the petition of the Agricultural Societies o. 
Prince George, Sussex, Surry, Petersburg, 
Dinwiddie, Isle of Wight, and Nottoway 
respectfully sheweth : 

That we conceive the only object of duties 
on wnportation according to both the rigits 
and interests of the good people of these Uni- 
ted States, ought to be exclusively the increase 
of the public revenue. 

That, while it continues the policy of govern- 
ment to derive from that source the funds re- 
quisite for the public services, your petition 
ers are altogether willing to contribute to the 
utmost of their means; but they pray relief 
from ail such duties, as, by their excessive 
rate, have either destroyed or diminished any 
portion of the revenue. 

That the tariff of 1816 has so much increas- 
ed the price of foreign commodities as greatly 
to diminish importation, and in many cases, 
completely to preclude it—thus augmenting 
the public burdens, when the government is, at 
the same time, and to the same extent, deprt- 
ved of the benefits, which would otherwise be 
derived. 

Tnat justice and good policy alike require 
that wealth should ve distributed among the dit. 
ferent interests of the community, in propor- 
tion to their industry and merit: this natural 
and equitable division of property is obstructed 
by the existing prohibitory duties, which cause 
the several classes to be eariched or impover- 
ished accordingly as they are favored or op- 
pressed by monopolies and restrictions. 


That whenever governments thus assume to 
direct in what manner private persons sbali 
employ treir capital and industry, national as 
weil as private loss, is the imevitable conse- 
quence. The increase of national wealth ts 
the tetal amount of profit derived from the ca- 
pital and industry of all the individuals com- 
posing the nation. But every individual knows 
best what wuuld be bis most piofitavie employ - 
ment, and uv change in its direction can pusri- 
bly ve caused by government, except to pur 
suits less profitable than would be adoptea 
Withuut the coercion 5 restrictions, counties, o 
Mevopolies. Ihe legal establishment, (by means 
of ,:otecting duues)ol c.pivy ments winch cous. 
hui otwerwise exist, dues nut diminish the lus» 


€3 attending the pursuits; but merely shilts 
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them from the undertaker, to be imposed wit 
sugmented weight, on the reaily productive in 
dustry of the country. 

That your petitioners humbly conceive that the 
“ederal constitution vests your honoradle bod: 

ith no power to impose taxes and burdens on 
some states, classes, or individuals, solely for 
the emolument of other states, classes. or ind: 
viduals: nor to grant exclusive privileges to thi 
commercial, monied, manufacturing, or any 
other minor, and separate interest which must 
necessarily be at the cost, and to the injury v/ 
‘he great hody of the people. 

That the legal creation and support of dis- 
tinct bodies, having interests separate from, and 
opposed to those of the people, and enabling 
them to accumulate wealth and political power 
ov means of charters, monopolies, or other 
exclusive privileges, is subversive of that equa- 
uty of rights on which our freedom is founded, | 
Such privileged orders must become aristocra- 
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of one ist or ridge, to thatof the aext—it was 
camedtately crossed, north and south, at the 
distance of four and a half feet; and the corn, 
(which had been previvasly soaked in manure- 
water, an.l rolled in plaster of Paris,) dropped 
: the intersections of the lists and crossings, 
sad covered with a harrow. As soon as the 
corn got cleverly to growing, it was thinned to 
wo stocks in a Lill, as it is called—and I had 
9 trouble in re-planting. When it became 
stout enoagh, 6o0r 8 inches high, it was bared, 
that is, the earth was thrown from its but ime 
mediately another plough followed, throw. 
ing the earth back again, after which 1 prozeed- 
ed to ploagh out, and never used that imple- 
nent again in its cultivation. You will ob- 
serve, that this Cora was worked one way ouly, 
north and south, and that consequently it was 
necessary to use the hoe and the harrow pretty 
freely, to keep the ground loose and suilicient- 
ly clean for wheat. 

the land on which this crop was made, is a 








tic bodies sufficiently powerful to control the 
public veice, and yet always subservient to the 
administration, on the tenure of whose will and 
favour, depends the continuance of factitious 
importance. 


duties adopted in 1816, would increase the re- 
c.ipts of the treasury, relieve agriculture and 
commerce from restraints the most injurious, 
and, by restoring freedom to all the pursuits of 
industry, offer the certain means for promoting 
the prosperity of our country. 

Therefore we pray of your honorable body 
that those existing duties which are so excess- 
ive in rate as to prohibit importation, and are 
consequently, totally unproductive of revenue, 
together with all such as are only partially 
prohibitory, may be reduced to such rates as 
may be deemed best calculated to augment the 
receipts of the public treasury : 

RiCHARD FIELD President, 
of the General meeting of 
Delegates. 
EDMUND RUFFIN. Secretary. 
——EE> ae — 
FOR THE AMKKICAN FARMER. 
Peacu-BLossom, (Taivot-County, 
December 22d, 182i. i 
SIR, 

The promise made to you, of communicating 
the mode of cultivation, by which | bad so 
uncommon a product of Corn from an acre of 
land,* in the year 1320, i fulfil with pleasure ; 
and must acknowledge candidly that it was de- 
layed until enturely forgotten. A few days 
since I was reminded of it by a friend. 

In the autumn of 1819. L turned in, about 8 
oc Qinches deep, a remarkably heavy crop ol 
weeds and wheat stubvle—us early as practi- 
cable. In March follo.ing the same was Cross- 
ploughed equally deep—in Aprik the saue— 
aud a fourth tine in the early part of May, each 
spring ploughing being succeeded by the Drag 
tlarrow and Roller, so as to pulverise the earth 
completely. setween the 441) and 20in of 
Vay, the ground was listed, east atid Weoi, 
with a sinall Convecticut Pivugh, allowing no 
saulk- ov middies between the lists, out su close 
ave Ouly about 22 iaches frow tie Lop 
* 131 pus. 7 gallons, 1 quart. See Am. Far. v. 3, n. 8. 
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That a reduction of the rates of the tariff of; 


light, black loam, an old Vobocco lot, (in whose 
immediate vicinity formerly stood negro quar 
ters, stables, &c.) and so very rich, that ma- 
nure was deemed superfluous. Candour coins 
pels me to say, that all this previous prepara- 
tien fora crop, to which, together with an uae 
commonly propitious season, Lina great mea- 
sure ascribe my success, was not made with a 
view toa cropof Corn; but, in reality to a 
crop of Tobacco. It however satisfies me of 
the absolute necessity of a complete pulveriza- 
tion of the soil, to ensure a good crop of Corn. 
With very great respect, 
[ am, sir, yours, &c. 
THOMAS P. BENNETT. 
John S. Skinner, Esq. 
— 0) <___— 
CULTIVATION OF THF LOCUST. 
Baltimore 12 mo. 24, 1821, 

Observing some questions asked in thy vaiu- 
abie paper respecting the manner ol cultivae 
ting the Locust tree, 1 will state the experience 
of a neighbour of mine as detailed vy him to 
me. He procured about a quart of the seed 
from such trees as grew about this city, and in 
the spring prepared a piece of ground in the 
corner of a garden: placed the seed ina ves- 
sel and poured boiling water on them (to re- 
lease the germ from its prison, without injure 
og it) and immediately planted thea. ‘Vhey 
all sprouted as soon as a grain of cora wouid 
have done ; soe of them grew 10 feet high te 
first year. LPhere is one tu the garden of Geo. 
Hilicutt, Patapsco mills which treated tu the 
same manner grew 16 feet high the first season. 
it is stated tat many of tiuvse which he planced 
are now fine trees, and may ve seea three and 
a quarter miles oa the Falis road, tugeiner with 
suine planted at the same Une vy James tili- 
cull, om tne same road and acj nuiig tari 
Tue germ of the locust ts euciusei iba very nord 
and durable sheil and will rewain sune years 
m the ground without the power ol Oreaking 
iis prisun walls apicss heiped oy scaidiag or eas 
posed to alternate frosts aad Lidws, 

As many of the Locust seed as thou wouldst 
Wish may ve obtained tu hall an bour under the 
iucust trees round the garden fence of Cel, 





ttuward adjoining Wie Park. 
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{In Number 38 of this volume, We made mention of a} Feeding Post and hand, Oval Cam, Friction Roller 
Rag Wheel, &c. 


Straw Cutter, recently constructed by Jonathan 
Eastman, of Baltimore ; which, so far as it has 
vet been tried, appears to be asubstantial and ef- 
fective machine ; and that our readers may form a 
correct idea of this Chaffer, we now give two views 
of it and the parts, with a detailed reference to the 
performance and position of these : for the price, 
sks adyertisement on our last page.) 





EASTMAN’S 
Straw Cutter or Chaffer. 


In Perspective. 











Side view, excluding the Arms and Rim of the bal- 
ance wheel. 











Fee.iig Kollers and Springs ; the rag and star 
wheels. 





The frame of this machine, as now made, is about 
four feet long and 15 inches wide in the clear ; it con- 
sists of 4 posts and 4raiis, made of suitabie scantling, 
say 3 inches by 4 ; the back posts are about 3 feet 3 
inches high, they rise some inches above the side rails 
to support the sides of the box; the front posts are 
framed into the side rails A, which pass over and 
project in front of them something more than one 
inch, so as to receive a wrought-iron band L, which 
is not only intended to strengthen the rail, but to re- 
ceive and confine two stay blocks D, that are half as 
wide as the top of the rails, and in which the main 
cylinder shaft I, turns; these blocks are secured in their 
places by screws, that pass through the top of the 
bands LL, for that purpose; the upper blocks are gen- 
erally made of cast-iron, and the lower ones of wood 
with a brass bed for the shaft I, to turn on. At one 
end of the main cylinder shaft there is a crank or 
handle C, by which the operator puts the machine in 
motion, and upon the other end of this shaft there is 
a balance wheel M; each of these are on the out- 
side of the frame. On the same shaft, but inside of 
the rails and close to the sides, there are placed cast- 
iron cylinder wheels KK, of about ten inches diame- 
ter; and upon the periphery of these wheels, two 
knives GG are bolted, which diverging about 3 or 4 
inches from a straight line, stretch in a spiral course 
from one wheel tothe other, and are placed at op- 
posite points on the circumference of the wheels KK; 
these knives GG, are about 15 inches long, 24 to 34 
inches wide, 3-8ths of an inch thick on the back, 
drawn to an edge by a true slant on both sides. 1 
means of the stay blocks, bands, and screws, thc 
main cylinder shaft and wheels carrying the knives, 
may be moved closer to the straw, or be withdrawn 
at pleasure, The knives of this machine act against 
a stee] bed shear H, which is placed back of the cy- 
linder wheels and a little below a horizontal line 
from their centres ; the bed shear may be made sta- 
tionary, or be set upon a spring. Close to this bed 
shear, and immediately back of it, the bottom feeding 
roller is placed ; this roller is about 4 inches diame 
ter, smooth and of cast-iron ; or it is of wood, when 
a leather feeding apron about 24 feet long is suppli- 
ed, that passes around this and another wooden 
roller, thus forming a portion of the bottom of the 
box, the rest being a sliding board—this apron, as it 
revolves, carries short forage, such as corn-husks, 
readily between and through the feeding roll- 
ers—the hindmost roller around which it passes, is 
attached to the bottom of the side rails, by sliding 
blocks R—each block has a seat cut on its upper 
side, to receive the journal or axis of the roller, and 
there is a long mortice cut through the block, so that 
it can slide on the neck of a screw S; these screws 
enter the bottom of the side rails through these mor- 
tices, and have cheeks to support the sliding blocks, 
which, with the roller on them, may be carried far 
enough back to stretch the apron, and be there fasten 
ed by the screws—this contrivance might be placed on 
the sides of the rails A, instead of the bottoms. 


The feeding rollers F have, in all cases, an iron 
shaft through their centres, extending something 
more than an inch outside of the frame, on both 
sides. There is a star wheel B, on one end of each 
of these shafts, on that side of the machine by which 
the operator stands; and on the other end of the 
bottom feeding roller shaft, there is a rag wheel T, 
of cast iron, of about 5 inches diameter; this whee! 
is put in motion, by what is termed a feeding lever X, 
that is made of cast iron, is about ten inches long, 
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put through it and the feeding post W, its vertical 
range being limited by a pin that is put inte cuhs 
of several small holes, which are drilled in a group, 
near to the post W, which is of cast-iron, boltea a 
the bottom to the outside of the frame of the box. 
and rising about 6 or 8 inches, the top then turns 
backwards, towards, or over the rag wheel T, a suf. 
ficient length to contain that group of holes, into 
either of which the pin may be put so as to circum. 
scribe or enlarge the play of the levers ; this regulates 
the length of straw which shall be presented at each 
feeding movement. 

On that end of the lever which is over the rag. 
wheel, a feeding hand Y is fixed, that may pass as jt 
rises, Over One or more notches on the rim of that 
wheel before it catches ; then, as this end of the ley- 
er descends, the feeding hand forces the rag-whee} 
T to move, and consequently the bottom and top feed. 
ing rollers F to revolve, as it is fastened on one end 
of the bottom roller shaft, and as the other ends of 
the shafts of both rollers are coupled by star-wheels 
BB. On the front or longest and heaviest end o! the 
feeding lever X, there is a small friction roller P, of 
from 2 to 4 inches diameter; and directly under it, 
on the main cylinder shaft, there is a cast-iron, oval 
Cam, or plate QO, fitted to, or cast on the inside of the 
balance wheel M; and as this oval Cam revolves un- 
der the friction roller P, it raises that roller and one 
arm orend of the lever X, at each semi-revolution— 
whilst, at the same time, it depresses the other arm 
and feeding band Y—this band catching in the notch. 
es on the reg-wheel, as this arm descends, turns the 
feeding rollers, as before intimated, and by these 
movements the straw or forage is sent forward, after 
the passage of one knife, ready to be cut by the oth. 
er—The knives CC and Cam O, being rightly placed, 
the feeding rollers wiil be at rest, whilst either knife 
is cutting, and after one knife has cut off a length of 
straw, more will be advanced before the other knife 
gets round. 

To keep the feeding lever X and hand Y from 
bounding, as they otherwise would, when the ma- 
chine is moved quickly ; there is a weak spring V 
placed back of the rag-wheel T, ina suitable position; 
and from which a chord, wire or small chain, is pass- 
ec to the feeding band, so that as it draws this hand 
upwards on the notchcs of ‘he rag-wheel—it raises that 
arm of the lever to which the hand is attached, 
whilst it depresses the other arm, and thus prevents 
any Useless or injurious movement being made by the 
hand, lever or friction roller. 

The box part of this machine is fastened with 
screws to the inside of the frame ; it is stayed at one 
end by the hind posts, above the side rails, and atthe 
other end by two short front posts EE, which are 
framed into the top of the side rails A, just above 
the bottom front roller. These short posts have a 
channel, or slit cut into them from the tops, for the 
journals of the upper roller F to play in, allowing 
it to rise or settle, so as to suit itself to the depth 
of forage that may be inthe box, and suffering it to 
rise out of gear at the star-whecls BB, and cease to 
revolve, whenever there is a greater depth of torage 
in the box than the machine is calculated to cut. 

An extra pressure is put upon the upper roller F, 
by means o! two steel springs UU, one on each side, 
placed on the top of the side rails A, and over the 
journals of this roller: the pressure is given by screw 
bolts, that pass through the springs UU, and side 
rails A; the length of the springs is immaterial, 
they are made at present twenty inches iong, with 
a sufficient bend towards one end. The star wheels 
BB, on the feeding rollers F, Mr. Eastman claims 
as his own construction, and these which work best 
have ten cogs of this shape and size 


Ya neat 


being in diameter six inches—the cogs are half an 








and plays vertically upon a horizontal pivot, that is 


inch thick, open on one side, and cast on a smooth 
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ical ee , “ = ee ee cee p Aeneas ac igeent sie a td V1 Ces es ee a 
i Solid plate, or wheel of ironof sufficient thickness to] Willow, under which you will always findjoblige many of your subscribers as well as 
up ee —_, siitniiiinn Geis silt Whe. Saati stinking leaves and dead twigs. The contigu-{your friend, A. B. 
* e several principles fo lich Mr. Eastman). a ‘ ee: 
Fy claims a patent in the above described machine, are, ty re those trees to d et 9 had led -_ to Vv ae ee _ » 
a Ist. The feeding machinery, including what he calis|think, from frequent observation, occasioned A VALUABLE ACQUISITION. 
= the ovel cam O ; the friction roller P ; feeding lever X, sickly families. I know no place that I consi- The dlracacha, 
fod and post W; star wheels BB, as described ; and thejder healthy, where those old-fashioned, and, Pade BORK AME ETeS 
vm- manner of applyns the pressure of springs UU, on/with some, favourite trees, stand near the Meio N. die ‘age 
ates the upper roller F, 7 house. ‘ agQUtra, INOV. <9, . 
: Qdly. The cutting machinery ; embracing the shape Dear Sir—TI send you a small box of the Arae 
ach of his knives GG, and their angle on the wheels; the The common locust I have thought healthy, sathncnimidendh aalkh dn waatilies tm thaauhe 
— size and construction of the cylinder wheels KK, on and the Lombardy Poplar I cannot form an opin- ject hat that Mr. Chester is just on th oin 
“2 which the knives are fixed; and particularly the|ion respecting. oe : barki se f ris just on the point 
hat manner in which the shaft or axis is adjusted on they Your observation made some time ago, does not or em arking. I refer you however to my 
a frame, so as to permit it, with the stay blocks D,/seem to have attracted the attention of any/{"iend, Mr Oliver, who can give you an extract 
oe wheels KK, and knives GG, to be placed nearer to the bhemniet te. euserimente quen «the ‘eebiect from a letter | have written to him on the sub- 
ed. bet shear H, or be withdrawn at pleasure ; as} k i hi a ho povees,\iects and which you may insert in the Ameri- 
ow" Gell_Je. the form snd use. .of the bende 11, andi@ © YO Saow Gone im the cos) Vee Pe leee Parmar 
of screws which confine the stay blocks D; and, the qualification, the apparatus necessary, and , I , . ¥ & 
els 3dly. The general constru-tion and proportions of|the disposition to make experiments to gratify am dear sir, —a ne q 
the the whole machine : these being materially different}our useful curiosity, whom you can personally J. DEVEREUX. 
of from and superior as he belicves to those of any other|-oquest to institute experiments? If not, ap-|—— mi 
it heretofore employed for the same purpose; upon ply to Sir H. Davy. who I have no doubt would We trust that this is only the commencement of 
wal which grounds he claims a patent for the gene-| le tak th AA n * It aad mutual and numerous interchanges of good offices 
he ral construction and proportions of the machine, in-/"O@ertake the business. seems agreed! ond valuable productions between the agriculturists of 
une cluding the specified parts. anong chy nists, that trees absorb or take UPithe two Americas—every thing invites to the cultiva- 
ou Th-re is a board N plae.d towards the front of the/impure air (carbonic acid gas) and give off pure|tion of the best understanding between them —We are 
ey box, ind above the > keep this yt agree. air (oxygen gas,) during the day 3 and { think] Perfectly aware of General D’Evereux’s attachment to 
rm ever the upper roller, and there are two little stays|+),., present opinion is, that this operation is this country, and in the name of his agricultural 
~* » Z, which catch on the rag wheel to prevent a coun-| | 2 deste the etek Tat t friends, we tender him their thanks for this proof of 
he ter movement of the feeding rollers—bv this means}|/?UCTS aren 3 ‘ may ON his active and philanthropic disposition, which leads 
0 the s'raw is firmly held until cut by the knives- some trees require more impure air, and afford) him to seize all occasions to do goud, 
er Th. following certificate was givento Mr East-/‘ore pure air than others? Editor Am. Farmer. 
the man sg gear of prea a lige one as pe Some modern physicians ingeniously main- ome. 
, presses his opinion of the “Cylinder Chafier”, after|¢a; : ] P is ’ 
- having used it, on his farm, we have thought proper ee prorayers, “ye ove aay cy os Extract of a letter from General D’ Evereux, 
of to publish it, along with the above description. “ Aged ea. . se: ome sein, or DY} to Robert Oliver, Esq. on the subject of the 
; Edit. Am. Farmer, |eans of any medicine taken into the stomach! yeeetable called the Aracacha. 
= po and that it can 6e cured, but only by inhalation Th * te Dr. Palacio F ca 
ine This may certify, that I have made a suffi-[into the lungs, of air impregnated or saturated! *0¢ 1@ prupteion ne -yrengidete: wel -~4 
. : % Col; with certain things, and these thi hiefly cian and naturalist of this country, in his MS, 
ja cient trial of Mr. Eastman’s Cylinder Straw}! certain things, an € things are chielly' ms : . 
Vv Sena : ; resinous subet Dees not the od hich }Yournal of ‘Travels through the kingdom ot New 
Cutting Machine, to satisfy myself with respect/"@Stmous substances. es not the odour whic ; 7. 
n; ' . the pine cives off, contain a useful arationj{arenada, gives the following account of the 
a to its utility. [ have cut eighty bushels of}'€ pine gives ol, Co uselul preparation |" “it, : Pere, 
S- ra’ be Fs Pe. f this substances? Aracacha, or Apio, as it is mere commonly 
id straw with it—19 of which were cut in 20)¥! : few, ance a it a be pte lenlled 
; : j -| Another suggestion has been made Mr. y 2 . 4 
"| minutes. I think the machine capable of cut Nislns of ciae | it that ors: te y “¢ According ‘to Don Ignacio Huraiia, who 
d, ting 50 bushels ‘per hour, if well managed |e ot eee ee tei chat. ald pre {is the roprietor of the Farm of Tequendama 
ts The machine is very simple, and I think more [just and very use ul. It is, that we should pre- A ies inthe rect ef a plant of ie ambelti. 
1€ completely adapted io the use for which it ts/Serve our trees, if it is only for the purpose of | < ra ° P .. 
- ‘ atractiun the rai fuous tribe, and beares a great resemblance to 
+h intended, than any other that'l have ever seen.|@ fracting the rains. celery. The root is yellow. sometimes violet: 
ae CHARLES JONES. Cs gy ite: ce Page uy ne gress in poll it is like . cane its flavor is very 
~“ Baltimore County, ist Nov. 1821. i pn - gpengy oe: = ain delicious ; it is brought to table like potatoes 
re 2 dies of wood, and not very large either, pos- yy i A Pam < giabnareggpane Sas os i. 
e : sess this power, from many years observation, I ac nt b ‘ Tite aa ” 2 tee tone 
® Influence of TREES ov our HEALTH.  |aiw fully satisfied. Besides their absorption of | “© Py 0 Vaal ad o™ whe as er po ry 
. FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. moisture by the leaves, and consequent attrac- eech car Sg -ek gotta y "This Pa 
b TO TROAEAE LOy ae arnagy borg mired eid nee pater M. Sr ouete temperate and oven in cold cliguthe 
} - . : sons that mi e given for the truth of Mr, : A : 2 
e Your sugyestions made some time ago, and). 4) _— 6 ENQUIRER, |and its eulture is as easy and simple as that of 
o ' more recent!y, that certain Trees were whole oil con ” : * Ileelery.” ” 
| some, and certain others prejudicial to health, a ? ’ ‘ 2 F Its culture ma more ro erl be com ared 
‘Bet Yel : Ye} ; friend Ur. Mease to attend , y property be pa 
2 were to me, entirely new in print ; though the Feat hoc gs pie satgs ne lto that of potatoes, for each reot is cut into 
*» particular odour of trees, and its effects upon Pella small parts, and each part produces a plant, 
ad my system, had many years ago attracted my a ided i utting potatoes, an eye or bud 
y JJ. : provided, as in c g Pp ’ y u 
; attention and observation. Some there are| RABBIT WARRENS, how should they be be left to each. It is planted in March and fit 
1 that produce upon my olfactory nerves an formed, Se. Fe. for use in October. It seems to prefer a tem- 
h agreeable sensation, such as the American pop-| |=» FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. perate and mountainous country: there is a 
8 lar, sassafras, and more particularly the lon Sir—I have been induced to believe, that a ridge near Gaycaca, on the road from Valencia 
5 leated yellow pine and the red cedar. The smel well stocked warren, would conduce much tOlto aracas, named the Ceno de Apio, from the 
t is not only pleasant but always seems refresh- the comfort of the farmer by supplying his ta- abundance of this root produced there. If left 
ing. Such I have been induced to believe are/ble with a savory dish at little expense ; but)... time in the round, it attains a consjdera- 
desirable to place near the house, on account of am at a loss as to the best method of construct>|i 1, sige, It would probably be expedient to in- 
health : and Thave, for many years, thought ing the inclosure, covering, &c.—an article on troduce it, in the first instance, in the Caroli- 
that tne contiguity of pine wood near dwellings,|this subject, pointing out the best plan of for- nas, whence it might by degrees, be transplant- 
¢aused those houses to be more healthy than|ming a warren on the combined principles of) .4 northwards. 
where they were absent, under similar circum-|jutility, and economy, suited to the ordinary) ‘ 
8tances in other respects. ; situation of ovr agriculturists, with some ac-| Mr. Vargas, in his account of the Aracacha, pub- 
On the other hand there are trees which arejcount of the habits of the rabbit, aud directions lished in London, in The Annals of Botany, Number 
effensive in their odour, such as the Weeping|for their care and treatment, would I think/|2, page 400, says it is cooked in the eamre teanner 2s 
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potatoes, and that it tlirives best where the medium 
heat is between 58 and 60 degrees of Farcnheit’s 
scale—See Doctor Mease’s Archives, volume 2, page 
298—or, Americen Farmer, volume 3, page 77, for e 
more particular description of this veetable— the 
culture and culinary importance and preparation o 
it, &c. &e. Edit- Am. Farmer. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
VEGETABLE MARROW ; BENE, POPPY 
AND COLZAT OLLS, 


Washington, HW. of Representa- 
of 


tives, Dec. 22, 1821. 

Sir—The vegetable marrow, the seed 
which I lately sent you, was brought to England 
either from New Holland or New Zealand. 1 
have forgotten which. 

Or looking over your paper of yesterday, I 
perceived some notice of the use and excellence 
of the Bene-Oil. During a late visit to France. 
I was surprised to find, that the cultivation of 
the Oleaginous seeds was considered to be the 
most profitable employment of Agricultural capi- 
tal. The Colzat and the common Poppy, are the 
most preductive. Lexpect te receive some of the 
seed, cf the former, and will send you a por- 
tion of it. he oils made from these seeds are 
in veneral use for the table when perfectly fresh; 
also for painting and for lamps burning with less 
smoke, they give a much clearer acd brighte: 
light than whale oil. The Bene or Sesamu: 
will, [ believe, produce more oi] than any of 
the plants cultivated for that purpose in France, 
with the valuable quality of keeping sweet fo: 

ears. This plant will not succeed so we'll. 
hes al in a northern climate, whereas the 
Coizat and Poppy might be cultivated in the 
northern, eastern and western states, 

Adverting to a letter from Colonel Gibbs, on 
the dry ret in timber—it may be useful to re- 
mark, that the method he mentions of salting 
the timber and planks of ships, after being for 
some time practised in the British dock-yards, 
has been lately abandoned. ‘The English buil 
ders now use the tar, which is extracted from 
pit coal by distillation, The timber and planks 
are paved over with this substance ; and [ was 
assured by the builders at Chatham, that their 
experience was in favour of its eflicacy in pre- 
serving wood from the dry rot. 

Your obedient servant, 


J. R. 








P. 
WHILE LUPIN. 
Washington, Dec. 30th, 1821. 

Dear Sir,—Supposing the inclosed lette: 
from your valuable correspondent, S. W 
Pomeroy, Ksq. will be both useful and amusing 
to your readers, {give vou leave (as I am sure 
he cannot have any objections) to publish it. 

it isan answer to some inquiries of mine, 
on the mode of culture, and the value of the 
white lupin, you were good enough to present 
me with. 

From the information contained in this letter, 
it will appear that it is a more agreeable than 
useful vegetable, and in my part of the world, 
(the rich low lands of North Carolina) we sel- 
dom think of manuring, especially by turning 
in a loxuriant field of vines or vegetables, which 





we would consider little less than murder, o: 
vurying alive. 
lam with great respect, 
Your friend and servant, 
L. SAW YER. 


a 
Brighton, 25th Dec. 1821. 

Sir,—I am honoured with yours of 18th inst. 
and regret that you will be disappointed ir 
your estimation of the white lupin as a table de 
licacy. I know of no use they can be put te 
in this country of plenty, except for manure, 
unless it be to ornament a flower border, in 
which the ladies think them deserving a promi- 
net place. 

The lupin, on which the “ancient philoso- 

phers” subsisted, may have been a variety 
essentially different; hut if these were the 
same that “ Diogenes lived on,” by tasting 
them, we may easily account for his being con- 
tent with seven a day—however, from the des- 
cription some writers give of the Lacedemune- 
an black broth, compared with which, they 
may not be unpalatable: they probably may have 
formed part of the composition of that patri 
otic dish. 
I have been told that the poorest class of 
labourers in Faya], when they cannot procure 
Indian meal, soak lupins in salt water to divest 
them of the hull, and take out as much of the 
hitterness as possible, to make a soup which is a 
substitute for peas ; but if a hearty Isbourer 
can procure a peck of corn a week, witha lit 
tle rancid oil, he will never have recourse to 
the lupin for fuod, and be content if he tastes 
meat but.once a menih, 


the valuable esculents which your fertile soil 
can produce, if we have any in this section 
that may be desirable, be assured, sir, rt wil 
affu.d me pleasure to forward them—and that 
l am respectfully, 
Your ob’t. serv’t. 
Ss. W. POMEROY. 
—— 
For the dmerican Farmer, 





TO YOUNG HOUSE-KEEPERS. 
Curing of Beef. 


I have seen several Recipes in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, for curing beef; some of which 
are no doubt very good, but they do not com- 
municate enough. 

There may be many things io this necessary 
rt, unknown toa family foe the greater part 
of their lives, which it would be very usrful to 
know the first year—-I have, therefore, takvn 
the liberty to send to the Editor of the Farmer. 
a plan that I think both theery and experience 
will sanction. 

Get beef recently from the grass, and raised 
not very far from the matket—for driving al- 
ways inflames the vessels and melts down the 
fat, as well as hardens the flesh. The fat 
should be white and of good thickness, unde: 
the skin as wel] as interspersed throughout the 
flesh—a large kidney alone is not sufficient 
proof of good tat beef. Beef should be neither 
very young £9 old—Oxen are to be preferred 





—Spayed heifers, although very tender and fat, 


Although the lupin will be no addition te]: 
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vant flavor——Cows are generally too sinati, and 
ten preguant—Bulls are said to be the mos¢ 
juicy, but even at iwo vears of age, they require 
4 first rate set of teeth to despatch a stuke in 
ordinary time, 
_ Let this beef (if in the fall) hang a few days 
in quarters, whichis just as necessary to tender 
the boiling pieces as the roasting pieces—then 
cut it up and have the whole rinsed, drained 
and well sprinkled with salt. In the mean time 
have a pickle made with co/d water, sufficiently 
strong to bear an egg—with a stir or two, cold 
water In 48 hours, will dissolve all the salt as 
well as hot water, and much troublesaved there. 
hy. For every quarter of beef put in three 
ounces of salt petre—after draining your thick 
pleces, put them into this pickle—let them be 
covered with it, and if possible, fill the cask— 
In a week, turn them upside down, and fet 
them remain three weeks, when the smallest 
may be used. The thin pieces that were left 
out, such as flanks and plates, should be rubbed 
every third day with salt and salt petre, which 
will bring them in for use sooner than the 
pickle. If you have much beef or expect to 
be Sor 4 20 ths, "sing what you have, you 
must hav another sort of pickle fora part of 
it, this is made simply by adding 1 lb. of su- 
gar, for every 100 lbs. of Beef; to the former 
prescription of salt, and salt petre——by the sugar 
heing added, you will find that your beef will 
not be cured ina less time than two months, 
jut as a compensation it will preserve the beef 
nice for four wonths, when the other pickle will 
¢ found strong, and the beef rancid. ‘Pocock’s 
pickle is a very good one for this purpose, aud 
unless the beef has been salted in tubs vefore, 
it will be found too weak for ourclimate. By 
the above plan the young Housekeeper can have 
a regular succession of nice Beef, the whole 
winter, first his thin corned pieces, then his 
com non pickled, and finally his sugar pickled, 

Ss. V. S. 

Joun S. Sxinner, Esa. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 4, 1821, 


PRICES CURRENT. 

The navigation of this city is at present obstructed 
with ice, consequently there are but few sales of pro- 
duce now making, and these at retail.—In the pre- 
sent dull state of commerce the prices of this week 
may be considered as fairly given in our last quota- 
tions.—Any material alterations shall, however, be 
noticed as soon as they may occur. 
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Straw Cutters or Chaffers. 

The subscriber iniorms the public that he has on 
hand, several of Hotchkiss’ Patent Straw-Cutting 
Machines, the price from $20 to $45, and all on the 
improved ‘plan, He will sell them for good accepta- 
ces in this city, on six months credit. 

He has for sale, for cash only, a few of his patent cy- 
iinder Straw Cutters or Chaffers, the price $45; or if 
supplied with a leather feeding apron, $50 These ma- 
chines are particularly adapted to the cutting of tops, 
stalks, and busks, of corn ; and all other kinds of long 
or short forage, whether straight or tangled, may be 
cut with one of them easily at the rate of 60 to 8U bush- 
eis per hour—and as it respects simplicity and durae 
bility of construction, and ease with which they ope- 
rate, 1 have reason to believe they have never been 
equalled. JONATHAN 8. BASTMAN- 




















